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For  decades  the  United  States  organized,  equipped  and  trained  its  military  forces 
to  defeat  the  conventional  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  world  changed 
overnight  with  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  so  did  the  United  States’  adversaries. 
Terrorists  and  religious  extremists  are  the  new  threat  to  the  United  States.  The 
Department  of  Defense  continues  to  evaluate  the  type  of  military  forces  required  to 
combat  this  emerging  global  threat  and  execute  the  National  Security  Strategy.  As  the 
United  States  Army  undergoes  transformation  from  a  Division  centric,  armor  heavy 
organization  to  a  lighter,  expeditionary  Brigade  Combat  Team  structure,  this  paper 
proposes  that  the  Army  needs  to  maintain  the  conventional  combat  capabilities  it 
perfected  during  the  Cold  War,  and  that  the  Marine  Corps,  with  its  expeditionary  nature 
and  amphibious  forcible  entry  capability,  is  the  ideal  military  force  to  meet  the  future 
strategic  needs  of  the  United  States  to  effectively  combat  rising  global  threats  and  to 


secure  America’s  vital  national  interests. 


A  MILITARY  FORCE  FOR  A  GLOBALLY  ENGAGED  SUPER  POWER 


Since  its  foundation,  the  United  States  has  maintained  a  military  force  to  defend 
itself  and  protect  its  vital  national  interests:  from  the  massive  armies  of  the  Civil  War 
created  to  preserve  the  Union,  to  the  Great  White  Fleet  of  the  early  1900s  created  to 
demonstrate  America’s  military  power  to  the  world.  The  United  States’  commitment  to 
building  and  maintaining  a  military  force  that  could  execute  its  National  Security 
Strategy  was  instrumental  to  its  rise  to  super  power  status  with  vital  national  interests 
worldwide.  As  the  United  States  continues  to  expand  its  influence  and  looks  to  define 
future  adversaries  and  ways  to  combat  them,  this  paper  suggests  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  is  the  ideal  military  force  to  support  the  National  Security  Strategy  of  a 
globally  engaged  super  power. 

Cold  War  National  Security  Strategy 

From  1945  until  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  most  significant  threat  to  the  United 
States’  vital  national  interests  was  the  Soviet  Union  and  communism.  The  strategy  the 
United  States  vigorously  pursued  for  more  than  40  years  to  counter  this  threat  was  one 
of  containment.^  This  required  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  strong  military  posture 
and  resulted  in  a  robust  Cold  War  conventional  military  force  which  never  fell  below  2 
million  active  duty  personnel  and  peaked  at  over  3.5  million.^  This  force  was 
strategically  positioned  throughout  the  world  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism  and  to  halt  a  Soviet  attack  across  Europe. 

To  counter  the  Soviet  Union’s  build  up  of  nuclear  weapons  and  deter  them  from 
using  their  weapons  against  the  United  States  or  its  allies,  the  United  States 
constructed  a  massive  nuclear  arsenal  of  its  own.  By  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the 


United  States  possessed  some  23,000  nuclear  weapons  while  the  Soviet  Union  had 
amassed  an  estimated  27,000  nuclear  weapons.^ 

Fully  dedicated  to  its  National  Security  Strategy,  the  United  States  fought  two 
regional  conflicts  in  an  effort  to  contain  communism  and  curtail  the  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  empire,  one  in  Korea  and  the  other  in  Vietnam.  These  two  conflicts  cost  the  lives 
of  more  than  94,000  Americans.  However,  the  United  States’  steadfast  commitment  to 
its  strategy  of  containment  prevailed,  and  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed.  At  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  the  United  States  emerged  as  the  world’s  predominant  super  power. 

A  Global  National  Security  Strategy 

Following  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  rejected  the  idea  of  isolationism  and 
recommitted  itself  to  being  a  global  leader  in  a  new  unipolar  world.  In  2006,  President 
George  W.  Bush  founded  the  National  Security  Strategy  upon  leading  a  growing  global 
community  of  democracies  to  end  tyranny  throughout  the  world  by  “promoting  freedom, 
justice,  and  human  dignity”  and  by  extending  “prosperity  through  free  and  fair  trade  and 
wise  development  of  policies.”^  This  strategy  expounded  that  to  achieve  long-term 
security  the  United  States  must  commit  itself  to  aid  in  the  development  of  well-governed 
democratic  states  throughout  the  world  that  can  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  their 
people  and  be  responsible  members  of  the  international  community.®  Some  of  the 
essential  tasks  to  promote  this  strategy  included  “strengthening  alliances  to  defeat 
global  terrorism,  defusing  regional  conflicts,  igniting  a  new  era  of  global  economic 
growth,  developing  agendas  for  cooperative  action  with  other  centers  of  global  power, 
and  transforming  America’s  national  security  institutions  to  meet  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  the  21st  century.”^  All  of  these  tasks  have  direct  implications  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and  its  strategic  outlook  on  defending  the  Nation. 
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The  National  Defense  Strategy  is  aligned  to  support  the  National  Security 
Strategy  and  places  special  emphasis  on  defending  the  homeland,  promoting  security, 
and  deterring  conflicts.®  The  most  important  responsibility  of  any  government  is  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  its  people.  As  a  global  super  power,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  intricately  linked  with  the  security  of  the  international  system.  There  are  four 
key  elements  to  the  United  States’  National  Defense  Strategy  which  directly  relate  to  the 
international  arena:  ensuring  the  security  of  the  global  commons  for  all;  strengthening 
and  expanding  alliances  and  partnerships;  enhancing  global  security  and  preventing 
conflict;  and  balancing  military  forces  and  capabilities  to  be  able  to  respond  to  threats 
across  the  range  of  military  operations.® 

The  global  commons  provide  access  to  the  world’s  markets  and  resources. 
Ensuring  their  security  and  safe  use  by  all  nations  allows  for  the  expansion  of  global 
economic  growth.  In  addition,  using  security  cooperation  activities  to  assist  other 
countries  in  improving  their  military  capabilities  to  combat  insurgencies,  terrorism, 
proliferations,  and  other  threats  not  only  strengthens  U.S.  alliances  and  partnerships, 
but  also  enhances  global  security. 

However,  the  most  effective  way  to  enhance  global  security  and  prevent  conflict 
is  through  deterrence.  Maintaining  a  credible  military  capability  is  essential  to  deter 
potential  adversaries  and  reassure  the  American  people  and  their  allies  of  the  United 
States’  commitment  to  defend  them.  The  challenges  of  deterrence  have  direct  ties  with 
those  of  balancing  military  forces  and  capabilities  to  be  able  to  respond  to  threats 
across  the  range  of  military  operations  while  simultaneously  transforming  the  United 
States  overseas  military  presence  to  a  more  agile,  continental  U.S.  based  expeditionary 
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force.  In  the  midst  of  global  changes  and  challenges,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
serves  as  a  model  force  for  executing  the  National  Defense  Strategy  in  today’s  strategic 
operating  environment. 

Strategic  Operating  Environment 

The  world’s  vast  expanses  of  water  play  a  significant  role  in  the  global  economy 
and  are  one  of  the  focal  points  of  the  future  strategic  operating  environment.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  covered  by  water.  On  any  given  day  there  are  some 
23,000  ships  underway  carrying  90  percent  of  the  world’s  international  commerce 
across  the  seas.  The  political,  economic,  and  social  world  stays  connected  via 
underwater  cables  which  carry  95  percent  of  the  international  voice  and  data 
communications.  Approximately  49  percent  of  the  world’s  oil  travels  over  water  through 
6  major  chokepoints  around  the  globe,  and  23%  of  the  world’s  oil  and  gas  is  drilled  at 
sea.^°  As  globalization  improves  economic  development,  the  world’s  population  centers 
shift  toward  the  source  of  economic  prosperity,  the  sea. 

The  littorals,  or  coastal  regions,  are  increasingly  becoming  areas  of  significant 
strategic  importance.  Nearly  75  percent  of  all  people  live  within  200  miles  of  the  coast. 
In  addition,  80  percent  of  all  countries  have  borders  against  the  sea  and  80  percent  of 
the  world’s  capitals  are  located  within  300  nautical  miles  of  the  sea.^^  By  the  year  2025, 
it  is  projected  that  more  than  60  percent  of  the  world’s  population  will  reside  in  urban 
areas,  which  indicates  that  the  world  will  be  dominated  by  urban  littorals. The  sea 
commons  will  continue  to  be  of  increasing  importance  to  the  future  of  globalization,  and 
the  United  States’  national  security  is  intimately  tied  to  maintaining  stability  in  the  littoral 
area. 
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A  changing  world  view  of  the  United  States  places  even  more  emphasis  on  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  seas.  Foreign  sensitivity  to  U.S.  military  presence  overseas 
has  steadily  increased  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Even  close  allies  to  the  United 
States  have  become  reluctant,  for  internal  or  regional  political  reasons,  to  allow  U.S. 
military  forces  on  their  soil.  This  was  never  more  evident  than  in  2003  when  Turkey 
refused  to  let  the  U.S.  Army  4th  Infantry  Division  stage  on  its  southern  border  so  the 
United  States  could  open  a  second  front  against  Iraq  during  the  opening  phase  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. Diminishing  access  of  U.S.  military  forces  overseas 
complicates  the  United  States’  ability  to  maintain  a  forward  presence  and  significantly 
alters  the  Department  of  Defense’s  strategic  requirements.  This  change  in  attitude  of 
foreign  states  requires  the  United  States  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  its  maritime 
capabilities  in  order  to  retain  freedom  of  action  on  the  seas  and  to  have  unfettered 
access  to  strategic  regions  around  the  world.  Maritime  dominance  is  essential  for  the 
United  States  to  secure  its  vital  national  interests  and  counter  future  threats  to  its 
national  security. 

Future  Threats 

With  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  threat  the  United  States  faced  for  over 
40  years  disappeared  almost  overnight.  However,  the  period  of  peace  and  tranquility 
was  short  lived  as  new  threats  emerged  to  challenge  western  influence  and 
globalization  from  both  state  and  non-state  actors.  Violent  extremist  ideology  seeking  to 
overturn  the  international  state  system  replaced  communism  in  the  strategic 
environment.  In  addition.  North  Korea  and  Iran  remain  rogue  states,  founded  on 
tyranny,  and  continue  to  pose  significant  threats  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  with 
their  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Along  with  these  adversaries,  the  United  States 
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faces  three  primary  challenges  to  its  national  security:  rising  tensions  in  the  sea 
commons,  hybrid  threats,  and  failing  states.^® 

The  first  challenge  to  the  future  security  of  the  United  States  is  the  sea 
commons.  China  continues  to  grow  and  enhance  its  naval  capabilities,  and  its  new 
founded  naval  nationalism  indicates  that  it  will  embark  on  an  ambitious  maritime 
policy.^®  However,  strong  conventional  naval  forces  are  not  the  only  source  of  rising 
tensions  on  the  water.  The  primary  opposition  to  open  sea  lines  of  communications  are 
asymmetric  threats.  Iran’s  armada  of  fast  boats  armed  with  unsophisticated  and 
inexpensive  makeshift  weaponry  pose  a  viable  threat  to  all  ships,  combatant  and 
commercial,  transiting  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  Persian  Gulf.^^  In  addition,  one 
of  the  oldest  professions  in  the  world — piracy — has  become  a  very  lucrative  crime  once 
again.  In  2009,  over  100  ships  were  attacked  by  pirates  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden  alone,  with 
pirates  successfully  capturing  42  of  those  vessels.^®  Soaring  ship  insurance  rates  and 
the  interruption  of  the  flow  of  commerce  caused  by  piracy  has  placed  an  undue  burden 
on  an  already  fragile  global  economy. 

The  second  challenge  the  United  States  faces  are  hybrid  threats.  Hybrid  military 
threats  are  nothing  new.  Militaries,  resistance  fighters,  and  terrorists  have  been  using 
both  regular  and  irregular  warfare  to  their  advantage  for  centuries.  As  recent  as  the 
1970s,  the  United  States  was  involved  in  a  hybrid  conflict  in  Vietnam,  where  irregular 
Vietcong  forces  operated  in  unison  with  regular  North  Vietnamese  military  forces  to 
achieve  one  political  objective.  However,  the  cause  for  concern  is  that  the  boundaries 
between  regular  and  irregular  warfare  are  blurring,  with  non-state  actors  acquiring 
weapons  that  were  once  only  available  to  states,  and  states  turning  more  and  more  to 
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unconventional  strategies  to  counter  the  United  States  overwhelming  conventional 
military  power. 

Hybrid  wars  “mix  the  lethality  of  state  conflict  with  the  fanatical  and  protracted 
fervor  of  irregular  warfare.”^”  Hezbollah  clearly  demonstrated  the  ability  of  non-state 
actors  to  acquire  sophisticated  anti-tank  weapons  and  to  integrate  radical  militia  forces 
with  highly  trained  fighters  and  anti-tank  guided  missiles  teams  to  fight  Israel  in  2006, 
and  had  overwhelming  success. Future  challenges  to  the  United  States’  national 
security  will  see  a  mix  of  military  and  nonmilitary  threats  by  both  states  and  non-state 
actors. Some  may  materialize  as  specific  acts  towards  the  United  States  or  its 
interests,  such  as  terrorism,  insurgency,  or  strategic  criminal  activity,  while  others  may 
not  have  any  anti-U.S.  purpose,  such  as  civil  war,  state  failure,  and  natural  or  manmade 
catastrophes.^^ 

The  third  challenge  to  the  future  security  of  the  United  States  likewise  poses  a 
serious  risk  to  global  security — weak  and  failing  states.  Failed  states  generally  emerge 
as  the  result  of  some  form  of  conflict  when  a  government  can  no  longer  provide  the 
basic  conditions  and  responsibilities  of  a  sovereign  state.  With  the  collapse  of  a  state’s 
criminal  justice  system,  chaos  usually  ensues  and  some  form  of  organized  crime 
prevails,  leaving  the  people  of  the  state  “susceptible  to  the  exhortation  of  demagogues 
and  hatemongers.’’^"^  Failed  states  are  excellent  breeding  grounds  for  radical  ideology 
extremists  and  create  sanctuaries  for  terrorists,  criminals,  and  insurgents.  Of  the  177 
countries  in  the  world,  38  have  been  defined  as  failed  states,  with  22  of  those  being  in 
Africa. 
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These  failed  states,  along  with  other  politically  unstable  nations,  form  an 
interconnected  chain  known  as  the  ‘arc  of  instability’  (see  Figure  1).  This  is  a  swath  of 
territory  covering  most  of  western  and  northern  South  America,  the  Caribbean,  most  of 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Central  and  Southeast  Asia. This  area  also  includes  the 
Caliphate  claimed  by  Islamic  extremists.  A  vast  majority  of  the  nations  in  the  arc  of 
instability  border  against  the  sea,  and  this  area  encompasses  six  sea  lines  of 
communication  chokepoints:  the  Panama  Canal,  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  Straits, 
Suez  Canal,  Bab  el  Mandeb,  Strait  of  Hormuz,  and  Strait  of  Malacca. Since  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  95  percent  of  all  U.S.  military  overseas  interventions  have  occurred  within 
the  arc  of  instability.^®  To  combat  future  challenges  to  its  national  security,  the  United 
States  requires  a  military  force  that  is  expeditionary  and  can  operate  effectively  across 
the  range  of  military  operations. 


Figure  1 :  Arc  of  Instability 

Post  Cold  War  Army 

At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the  United  States  Army  was  the  premier  army  of  the 
world.  For  40  years,  the  U.S.  Army  had  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  itself  to 
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confront  the  Soviet  Union’s  mechanized  army  on  the  plains  of  Europe.  For  40  years  it 
had  refined  its  doctrine,  tactics,  and  techniques  to  be  able  to  defeat  the  numerically 
superior  Soviet  war  machine.  The  U.S.  Army  was  extremely  good  at  what  it  did  and 
validated  its  conventional  superiority  during  the  Gulf  War  in  1991,  when  it  rolled  across 
the  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  and  defeated  the  Iraqi  Army — driving  it  out  of 
Kuwait  and  back  into  Iraq — within  100  hours. The  U.S.  Army  had  no  rival  when  it 
came  to  high  intensity  land  warfare. 

After  the  Gulf  War,  the  United  States  military  forces  were  downsized.  With  the 
Soviet  Union  gone,  there  were  no  peer  competitors  in  conventional  warfare  on  the 
horizon.  The  Army  looked  towards  technology  to  offset  its  shrinking  force  and  to 
maintain  its  battlefield  dominance.  A  so  called  ‘revolution  in  military  affairs’  got 
underway  to  transform  the  Army  into  a  high-tech  organization. Satellites,  computers, 
and  other  technological  advancements  offered  improved  communications,  better 
command  and  control,  more  effective  precision  guided  munitions,  and  robust 
intelligence  collection  capabilities.^^  Technology  would  improve  the  individual  soldier’s 
and  commander’s  situational  awareness  and  aid  in  the  speed  of  decision  making. 

Digital  Technology  led  the  Army’s  initiative  with  Force  XXI,  which  aimed  to  increase  the 
lethality,  survivability,  and  operational  tempo  of  ground  forces. At  the  same  time,  the 
Army  began  experimenting  with  its  force  structure  to  find  the  right  mix  of  heavy  and  light 
units  to  form  the  optimum  force  for  future  conflicts. 

The  Army  was  superior  to  Cold  War  type  opponents  but  had  to  be  able  to 
dominate  across  the  full  range  of  military  operations  for  the  21st  Century  to  best 
contribute  to  the  future  security  of  the  Nation.  The  Army  undertook  an  ambitious 
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initiative  to  transform  the  static,  Division-centric,  armor  heavy  organization  of  the  Cold 
War  era  into  an  agile.  Brigade  Combat  Team-centric,  modular  organization.  The 
‘modular  army’  concept  utilizes  brigades  as  the  basic  building  blocks  to  tailor  a  specific 
task  organized  force  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  combatant  commanders. Multifunctional 
modules  of  combined  arms,  strike,  aviation,  reconnaissance  and  surveillance, 
protection,  and  sustainment  are  pieced  together  to  form  a  deployable,  self-sufficient 
force. This  broke  the  mold  of  the  ‘one-size-fits-all’  Army.  Divisions  can  now  be 
comprised  of  anywhere  from  one  to  five  maneuver  brigades  with  accompanying  support 
brigade  modules.  Modularization  is  intended  to  enable  the  Army  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  contemporary  operational  environment  with  a  lethal  force  that  is  expeditionary  in 
nature.^® 

The  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  of  2001  focused  heavily  on  the  transformation 
of  the  U.S.  military  to  meet  the  strategic  needs  of  the  21st  century.  In  particular,  it 
called  for  reorienting  the  U.S.  military  global  posture,  stating  that  the  “concentration  of 
forces  in  Western  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia  was  inadequate  for  the  new  strategic 
environment.’’^®  The  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe  went  from  a  Cold  War  high  of 
approximately  250,000  troops  to  a  strength  of  40,000  troops;  and  the  strength  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Korea  went  from  50,000  in  1989  to  roughly  28,000  by  2009.®^  The  re¬ 
posturing  of  forces  enabled  the  Army  to  deploy  forces  to  Operations  Iraqi  Freedom  and 
Enduring  Freedom  while  maintaining  a  minimum  of  a  one-to-one  deployment  to  dwell 
time  ratio  for  most  active  duty  soldiers.  It  also  enabled  the  Army  to  focus  on  shifting 
personnel  and  units  for  its  modularization  program. 
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Operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  revealed  the  limitations  of  new  technologies 
and  emerging  military  capabilities  and  the  problems  associated  with  building  a  military 
force  over  reliant  on  technology.  The  Army’s  ‘revolution  in  military  affairs’ 
transformation  concept  focused  on  winning  wars  quickly  and  at  low  cost,  believing  that 
“surveillance,  communications,  and  information  technologies  would  improve  battlespace 
knowledge,  eliminate  surprise,  and  permit  full  spectrum  dominance  through  precision- 
strike  capabilities.’’^®  This  concept  neglected  the  political,  cultural,  and  psychological 
context  of  war  and  proved  ineffective  in  a  counterinsurgency  campaign  with  a  fluid  and 
illusive  enemy.®®  To  address  this  issue  the  Army’s  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
embarked  on  a  new  phase  of  evolutionary  transformation  known  as  ‘Operational 
Adaptability’. 

Operational  Adaptability  changes  the  Army’s  conceptual  focus  from  major 
combat  operations  to  employing  full  spectrum  operations  in  uncertain  and  complex 
environments."^^  This  concept  requires  leaders  to  focus  on  the  enemy — continuously 
applying  critical  thinking  to  the  situation,  policies,  and  objectives — and  to  make  rapid 
decisions  while  accepting  risk  in  ambiguous  operating  environments."^®  This  concept 
capitalizes  on  the  Army’s  modularization  program  to  provide  expeditionary,  task 
organized  forces  that  can  rapidly  deploy  anywhere  in  the  world  on  short  notice,  for 
extended  periods  of  time."*®  This  capstone  concept  calls  for  the  Army  of  the  future  to 
make  full  use  of  sealift  capabilities  to  conduct  shaping  and  forcible  entry  operations. It 
also  calls  for  the  Army  to  develop  sea-basing  means  to  aid  in  overcoming  enemy  anti¬ 
access  and  area  denial  capabilities  and  to  achieve  surprise  by  conducting  offensive 
operations  from  unexpected  locations."^® 
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But  this  concept  takes  the  Army  further  away  from  being  able  to  execute  its 
primary  mission  of  fighting  and  winning  the  Nation’s  land  wars.  The  conventional 
warfighting  capability  that  the  Army  developed  during  the  Cold  War  has  been 
significantly  degraded  during  its  repeated  efforts  at  transformation  and  its  focus  on 
counterinsurgency  operations  continues  to  atrophy  its  combined  arms  capability  along 
with  other  critical  warfighting  functions.  The  2010  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
exacerbates  this  issue  by  directing  the  Army  to  convert  another  heavy  brigade  combat 
team  (and  possibly  even  more  heavy  armor  units)  to  a  lighter  Stryker  brigade 
configuration  and  directs  the  focus  of  warfighting  skills  to  be  on  counterinsurgency  and 
stability  operations."^®  The  agile,  expeditionary,  task  organized,  force  in  readiness  that 
the  Army  is  attempting  to  transform  into  already  exists — the  United  States  Marine 
Corps. 

A  Force  in  Readiness 

The  Marine  Corps  is  the  United  States’  force  in  readiness.  It  has  been  mandated 
by  Congress  to  be  “the  most  ready  when  the  Nation  is... least  ready. It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  second  land  army.'^®  Instead,  its  primary  mission  is  to  train,  organize,  and  equip 
landing  forces  for  amphibious  operations  and  subsequent  combat  operations  ashore 
and  provide  a  balanced  ground-air  task  force  capable  of  suppressing  and  containing 
international  disturbances  short  of  large  scale  war."^®  The  Marine  Corps,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Navy,  is  tasked  to  develop  amphibious  doctrine  and  to  maintain  an  amphibious 
forcible  entry  capability.®® 

The  Marine  Corps’  principle  organization  construct  is  based  on  the  Marine  Air 
Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF)  concept,  where  ground,  aviation,  and  logistic  units  all  fall 
directly  under  one  commander  to  thoroughly  integrate  their  combined  combat 
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capabilities  into  one  very  powerful  and  versatile  force.  MAGTFs  are  scalable  and  task 
organized  to  meet  the  operational  needs  of  combatant  commanders.  There  are  three 
general  MAGTFs  which  vary  in  size:  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  (MEF),  which  is 
the  largest;  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  (MEB),  and  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 
(MEU),  which  is  the  smallest.  In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  can  create  Special  Purpose 
MAGTFs  (SPMAGTF)  which  are  composited  in  size  and  capabilities  for  specific 
missions  with  a  defined  scope  and  duration.  The  MAGTF’s  organic  combined  arms  and 
combat  service  support  assets  provide  a  well-balanced,  self-sufficient  force  in  readiness 
capable  of  conducting  missions  across  the  range  of  military  operations  on  short  notice.®^ 

In  general,  MAGTFs  are  expeditionary  and  can  deploy  either  aboard  ship  or  be 
flown  to  a  crisis  area.  To  enhance  the  expeditionary  capability  of  the  MAGTF,  the 
Marine  Corps  has  strategically  prepositioned  war  reserves  throughout  the  world,  both 
afloat  and  ashore,  giving  the  MAGTF  the  flexibility  to  link-up  with  weapons,  vehicles, 
equipment,  and  combat  service  support  assets  at  a  forward  location  to  reduce  response 
time.®^ 

The  Marine  Corps’  preposition  ashore  program  can  support  operations  either 
independently  or  in  combination  with  afloat  assets. “  Ashore  programs  are  positioned 
near  ports  and  airfields  and  may  enable  a  faster  response  time  than  afloat  programs. 
The  Marine  Corps  has  two  ashore  program  sites,  one  in  Norway  and  one  in  Kuwait. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  Marine  Corps  Prepositioning  Program-Norway  is  for 
humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  and  is  organized  around  equipping  a  MEB, 
which  is  the  basic  building  block  for  large  MAGTF  operations. In  Kuwait,  the  MEU 
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Augmentation  Program  consists  of  equipment  and  supplies  specific  to  the  U.S.  Central 
Command  Theater  of  Operation  and  can  augment  a  MEU-size  force. 

The  Marine  Corps’  preposition  afloat  program  is  a  key  component  in  the  United 
States  global  maritime  expeditionary  strategy  and  consists  of  three  Maritime 
Prepositioning  Ships  (MPS)  Squadrons,  each  comprised  of  four  to  seven  commercial 
ships. These  squadrons  are  strategically  located  throughout  the  world  to  provide 
overlapping  coverage  so  that  at  least  one  squadron  can  be  at  a  desired  location  within 
seven  days  of  notification.®®  Each  MPS  Squadron  contains  a  preponderance  of  the 
equipment  and  supplies  to  support  a  MEB.®®  MPS  Squadrons  do  not  have  forcible  entry 
capability  and  require  a  permissive  environment  for  employment.®® 

The  Marine  Corps  executes  its  mission  of  being  the  Nation’s  force  in  readiness 
by  having  one  MEF  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  second  MEF  on  the  east 
coast,  and  a  third  MEF  permanently  forward  deployed  in  the  Pacific  Theater,  primarily 
on  Okinawa,  Japan.  In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  has  MEUs  continuously  forward 
deployed  aboard  ships.  The  Marine  Corps  has  a  total  of  seven  MEUs:  three  stationed 
on  the  east  coast,  three  on  the  west  coast,  and  one  based  in  Okinawa,  Japan. ®^  At  any 
given  time  there  are  a  minimum  of  two  MEUs  deployed  throughout  the  world,  generally 
to  troubled  areas. ®^  MEUs  deploy  in  support  of  combatant  commanders  and  often  serve 
as  the  theater  reserve.  MEUs  undergo  an  intense  six-month  training  program  with  the 
Navy  before  deploying  and  are  capable  of  conducting  missions  across  the  range  of 
military  operations,  from  humanitarian  assistance  to  major  combat  operations,  within  six 
hours  of  mission  notification.®®  MEUs  can  operate  independently  or  serve  as  an 
enabling  force  for  follow-on  forces.®"^  Because  they  are  forward  deployed  aboard  ship. 
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MEUs  are  a  superb  rapid  response  force  and  can  often  be  the  first  on  the  scene  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis. 

Strategic  Concept 

In  the  1950s,  the  U.S.  Congress  realized  the  vital  need  for  the  existence  of  a 
strong  force  in  readiness  that  was  versatile,  fast-moving,  and  hard-hitting;  that  could 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  implement  its  strategic  concepts  and  global 
responsibilities.®®  This  force  needed  to  be  powerful  enough  to  quell  minor  international 
disturbances  and  prevent  the  development  of  “potential  large  conflagrations  by  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  during  their  incipient  stages.”®®  This  force  had  to  be  highly  mobile 
and  combat  ready  at  all  times  so  it  could  be  quickly  positioned  anywhere  in  the  world  in 
the  event  of  a  national  crisis  to  hold  a  major  conflict  at  bay  until  America’s  vast  war 
machine  could  be  mobilized.®^  Congress  saw  the  Marine  Corps,  with  its  amphibious 
forcible  entry  capability,  as  the  Nation’s  shock  troops  and  authorized  it  an  end  strength 
of  400,000  Marines  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  being  the  Nation’s  strategic  force  in 
readiness.®®  With  its  forward  posture  and  unique  expeditionary  capabilities,  the  Marine 
Corps  remains  the  ideal  military  force  for  the  current  and  future  global  strategic 
operating  environment. 

Amphibious  forces  play  a  vital  role  in  U.S.  national  strategy  and  are  essential  for 
maintaining  security  of  the  global  commons,  strengthening  and  expanding  alliances, 
and  deterring  and  defeating  threats  to  national  security,  both  big  and  small.  Within  the 
last  20  years,  U.S.  amphibious  forces  have  responded  to  more  than  104  crises 
throughout  the  world;  a  crisis  response  rate  that  is  more  than  twice  the  amount  as 
during  the  Cold  War.®®  The  rapid  and  decisive  intervention  of  amphibious  forces 
prevented  a  vast  majority  of  these  crises  from  escalating  into  major  international 
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conflicts.  With  the  reduction  of  U.S.  military  forces  permanently  stationed  overseas  and 
the  reluctance  of  foreign  nations  to  allow  U.S.  forces  on  their  soil  or  to  transit  their 
airspace,  gaining  access  to  future  crisis  locations  may  only  be  attainable  via  the  sea, 
which  places  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  maintaining  security  in  the  sea  commons. 

The  increase  in  piracy  has  restricted  freedom  of  movement  on  the  high  seas  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  in  particular  off  the  coast  of  East  Africa  and  in  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  two  major  international  commercial  shipping  areas.  Fearing  capture  by 
pirates,  commercial  vessels  are  either  arming  themselves  and  developing  tactics  to  fight 
off  pirates  or  are  making  long — very  expensive — navigational  detours  to  avoid  pirate 
infested  waters. Increased  naval  operations  in  troubled  areas  have  had  a  significant 
impact  on  curtailing  pirate  activity  and  amphibious  forces  are  playing  an  increasing  role 
in  this  vital  international  effort. 

For  example,  elements  of  the  26th  MEU  were  tasked  to  support  counter-piracy 
operations  in  the  fall  of  2008  when  pirates  captured  the  Ukrainian  Motor  Vessel  Faina 
off  the  coast  of  Somalia,  which  was  carrying  T-72  tanks  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunitions  and  small  arms.^^  The  26th  MEU  also  supported  Combined  Task  Force 
151  counter-piracy  operations  in  January  and  February  2009  and  was  involved  in  the 
detainment  of  seven  Somalia  pirates. The  13th  MEU  performed  counter-piracy 
operations  with  Combined  Task  Force  151  for  three  months  in  the  spring  of  2009  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  multitude  of  counter-piracy 
operations  to  include  the  hostage  situation  with  Captain  Richard  Phillip  and  the  Motor 
Vessel  Maersk  Alabama  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  pirates  and  the  capture  of  a 
third.'" 
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Within  a  one  year  period,  from  August  2008  to  September  2009,  U.S.  and  other 
cooperative  naval  forces  captured  over  550  pirates  and  killed  1 1  more/^  To  further  its 
resolve  at  combating  this  strategic  problem,  the  Marine  Corps  has  reinstituted  its 
Maritime  Interdiction  Operation  capability  within  its  MEUs  and  will  begin  prosecuting 
offensive  ship-boarding  counter-piracy  operations  with  organic  visit,  board,  search,  and 
seizure  teams  in  2010/®  The  versatility  of  Marine  Corps  amphibious  forces  plays  an 
important  role  in  retaining  freedom  of  the  seas  and  in  developing  international 
partnerships. 

Strengthening  and  expanding  international  alliances  and  partnerships  is  essential 
for  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  National  Security  Strategy  of  promoting  democracy 
and  to  secure  its  vital  national  interests.  The  United  States  pursues  this  endeavor  by 
providing  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  assistance  to  its  allies,  weak  and  failing 
states,  and  where  possible,  failed  states.  The  Marine  Corps  supports  the  military  realm 
of  this  strategic  concept  with  a  security  cooperation  program  aimed  at  furthering  U.S. 
national  security  interests  and  promoting  U.S.  values  abroad. The  unique  operating 
capabilities  that  amphibious  forces  offer  make  the  Marine  Corps  ideally  suited  for 
executing  security  cooperation  activities  in  a  strategic  operating  environment  where  the 
political  climate  may  restrict  access  and  overflight  of  U.S.  military  forces. 

The  Marine  Corps  security  cooperation  program  maximizes  contributions  to 
support  security  cooperation  initiatives  of  the  geographical  combatant  commanders  and 
covers  a  wide  variety  of  military-to-military  training  and  education  programs  along  with 
other  comparable  operational  activities.^®  Within  the  last  three  years,  the  Marine  Corps 
has  conducted  more  than  160  security  cooperation  activities  with  foreign  nations.^® 
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These  activities  focused  on  building  partner  security  capacity  across  the  warfighting 
functions  through  multinational  training  exercises,  security  assistance,  international 
armaments  cooperation,  and  counter-narcotic  assistance,  just  to  highlight  a  few.®° 
Despite  a  significant  number  of  Marine  forces  participating  in  Operations  Enduring 
Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom,  the  Marine  Corps  has  continued  to  conduct  security 
cooperation  activities  with  an  increased  emphasis  in  Africa. 

Marine  Corps  security  cooperation  activities  in  Africa  went  from  one  or  two  a  year 
in  the  early  2000s  to  14  in  2009,  and  were  conducted  by  both  shore  based  and 
amphibious  forces.®^  With  35  African  countries  bordering  the  sea — most  of  them  being 
failed  or  failing  states — amphibious  forces  provide  the  U.S.  Africa  Command  Combatant 
Commander  with  the  flexibility  of  conducting  security  cooperation  activities  without 
having  to  base  units  ashore.  Initiatives  such  as  the  African  Partnership  Station  are 
stand  alone  security  cooperation  programs  that  utilize  amphibious  ships  to  house  U.S. 
and  international  personnel  and  to  serve  as  training  platforms.®^  Depending  on  the 
particular  political  climate  of  a  country,  the  ships  can  either  remain  in  the  international 
maritime  domain  or  pull  into  port,  and  the  training  of  host  nation  military  personnel  can 
either  take  place  ashore  or  on  ship.®®  When  the  mission  is  complete,  the  ships,  along 
with  all  security  cooperation  personnel  depart  the  area  leaving  behind  no  permanent 
U.S.  foot  print.  Forward  deployed  amphibious  forces  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
build  enduring  foreign  relationships  throughout  the  world.  However,  when  the  United 
States  is  unsuccessful  at  building  harmonious  relationships,  amphibious  forces  serve 
equally  well  as  deterrents  to  would  be  adversaries. 
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The  United  States  can’t  make  every  state,  group,  or  organization  agree  with  its 
policies  or  conform  to  its  way  of  thinking,  but  in  the  contemporary  strategic  environment 
the  United  States  can  effectively  shape  the  choices  of  others.  The  lethality,  versatility, 
and  rapid  response  of  forward  deployed  Naval  expeditionary  forces  enforce  the 
strategic  concept  of  deterring  a  wide  range  of  potential  adversaries  from  taking  action 
against  the  United  States  and  its  vital  national  interests.  Deterrence  is  the  key  to 
enhancing  security  and  preventing  conflict  and  is  based  on  credibility. The  United 
States’  ability  to  project  and  sustain  power  ashore  is  its  combat  credibility.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  United  States  adversaries  were  deterred  from  taking  action 
against  the  United  States  because  Naval  expeditionary  forces  were  sitting  off  the  coast 
of  their  country,  but  history  clearly  shows  the  strategic  importance  of  amphibious  forces 
and  their  ability  to  significantly  influence  land  combat  operations. 

History  has  shown  the  enormous  impact  amphibious  forces  have  in  conflicts. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  Germans  began  their  offensive  against  the 
Russians  on  their  eastern  front,  they  left  35  full  divisions  to  guard  the  coastal  areas  of 
Western,  Northwestern,  and  Southwestern  Europe;  despite  having  recently  destroyed 
nearly  all  of  Britain’s  combat  capabilities  during  fighting  in  France,  where  only  personnel 
were  able  to  be  hastily  extracted  from  Dunkirk  without  their  implements  of  war.®®  More 
than  27  percent  of  the  German  combat  forces  were  withheld  from  the  German  army’s 
most  ambitious  endeavor  to  date  because  of  the  potential  of  amphibious  forces  striking 
somewhere  along  the  vast  stretch  of  European  coastline.®®  Similarly,  in  1944  the 
Germans  had  only  positioned  10  percent  of  their  combat  divisions  in  Northern  France  to 
fend  off  the  allied  invasion  on  6  June.®^  The  other  25  percent  of  the  German  divisions 
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that  were  not  committed  to  the  Russian  front  were  drawn  westward  and  southward  to 


guard  against  possible  invasions  along  those  coastlines.®® 

In  1991  during  the  Gulf  War,  an  amphibious  demonstration  off  the  coast  of 
Kuwait  by  the  4th  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  effectively  tied  down  six  Iraqi 
Divisions — 41,000  troops — to  the  Kuwaiti  coastline  and  prevented  their  repositioning  to 
the  main  battle  area.®®  In  order  for  the  United  States  to  deter  future  conflicts  and 
adversaries,  it  must  maintain  a  credible  ability  to  project  combat  power  ashore,  which  is 
best  accomplished  with  a  formidable  amphibious  forcible  entry  capability. 

Future  Amphibious  Requirements 

The  ever  changing  global  political  climate  indicates  a  future  world  full  of 
uncertainty  and  conflict.  To  identify  and  prepare  for  the  challenges  of  the  future,  one 
needs  to  examine  the  challenges  of  the  past.  Thucydides  noted  long  ago  that  based  on 
human  nature  “the  events  that  happened  in  the  past... will  at  some  time  or  other... be 
repeated  in  the  future.”®®  Amphibious  forces  have  played  a  significant  role  in  major 
powers  throughout  history  and  have  proven  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  for 
over  a  century.  Even  with  modern  technology  and  the  invention  of  nuclear  weapons, 
amphibious  forces  have  been  relied  upon  to  fight  conflicts  and  preserve  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  despite  the  efforts  of  top  national  political  and  military  leaders  to  do 
away  with  them.  In  1949,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  advised  President  Truman  that  amphibious  operations  were  archaic  and  obsolete 
and  that  they  would  never  be  needed  again. ®^  Less  than  a  year  later,  the  United  States 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  conducted  a  major  amphibious  assault  at  Inchon,  which 
initiated  U.S.  offensive  actions  against  the  communists  during  the  Korean  War.  The 
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future  was  uncertain  in  1949,  and  with  the  blurring  of  regular  and  irregular  warfare  it 
remains  uncertain  today. 

Today’s  hybrid  threats  and  failing  states  make  the  requirement  for  an  amphibious 
forcible  entry  capability  even  more  viable.  The  global  proliferation  of  sophisticated  anti¬ 
access  weapons  by  state  and  non-state  actors  make  the  challenges  of  maintaining 
access  to  areas  of  strategic  importance  even  more  lethal;  as  demonstrated  by 
Hezbollah  employing  C-802  anti-ship  missiles  against  Israeli  ships  during  the  Lebanon 
crisis  in  2006.®^  Even  relatively  small  extremist  organizations  with  low-tech  weaponry 
operating  with  autonomy  in  a  failed  state  can  provide  significant  challenges  and  threats 
to  United  States  military  power.  It  is  not  difficult  to  render  port  facilities  or  coastlines 
unattainable  to  forces  without  an  amphibious  forcible  entry  capability.  Future  maritime 
concepts  such  as  sea-basing  allow  amphibious  forces  to  exploit  the  United  States’ 
command  of  the  sea  by  being  able  to  project  forces  ashore  without  relying  on  other 
nations  to  provide  land  bases,  port  facilities,  or  airfields.  Other  innovative  operational 
concepts  such  as  the  Marine  Corps  ‘operational  maneuver  from  the  sea’  and  ‘ship-to- 
objective  maneuver’  utilize  the  sea  as  a  maneuver  area  to  come  from  beyond  the 
horizon,  bypassing  area  denial  weapon  systems,  and  surprising  the  enemy  by  attacking 
it  where  it  is  unexpected.®® 

Such  operational  concepts  have  proven  quite  effective  in  small-scale,  limited- 
duration  amphibious  operations.  In  1995,  amphibious  forces  of  the  24th  MEU  rescued 
Air  Force  pilot  Captain  Scott  C’Grady  after  he  was  shot  down  over  Bosnia.  In  2001 , 
amphibious  forces  linked  up  in  the  North  Arabian  Sea  and  brought  together  two  Marine 
Expeditionary  Units  under  Task  Force  58  and  initiated  U.S.  offensive  combat  operations 
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in  Afghanistan  several  hundred  miles  inland.  And  in  2006,  amphibious  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  included  the  24th  MEU,  conducted  noncombatant  evacuation 
operations  in  Lebanon  and  evacuated  thousands  of  U.S.  and  allied  nation  diplomats 
and  citizens  when  hostilities  erupted  throughout  the  country.  The  United  States 
routinely  executes  small-scale  amphibious  operations,  demonstrating  their  effectiveness 
and  versatility,  and  establishing  U.S.  credibility  in  this  domain  of  warfare.  However, 
conducting  large-scale  amphibious  operations  is  problematic. 

The  credibility  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  large-scale  amphibious  forcible 
entry  operations  is  limited  by  its  number  of  amphibious  ships.  At  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  more  than  37  percent  of  the  ships  in  the  U.S.  Navy  were  amphibious  and 
could  land  13  divisions  across  the  beach  without  reliance  on  forward  land  bases. In 
1981,  the  U.S.  Navy  had  enough  amphibious  ships  to  transport  4.0  MEBs,  which  is  one 
entire  MEF  plus  another  MEB,  roughly  53,240  Marines  and  their  equipment  (nearly  half 
of  the  Marine  Corps  operating  forces).®®  Today,  merely  10  percent  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
ships  are  amphibious  and  they  can’t  even  land  a  single  division  across  the  beach.  The 
32  amphibious  ships  the  U.S.  Navy  possesses  can  transport  a  little  less  than  2.0  MEBs 
personnel  and  only  a  portion  of  their  equipment.®®  In  2009,  both  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  agreed  the  requirement  for 
shipping  to  support  a  2.0  MEB  lift  of  personnel  and  equipment  is  38  total  amphibious 
assault  ships. ®^  However,  the  2010  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  compounds  the 
shortage  of  amphibious  lift  capability  by  calling  for  a  reduction  of  amphibious  ships  to 
between  29  and  31 .®® 
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Doctrinally,  the  MEF  is  the  MAGTF  stipulated  in  combatant  commanders’  war 
plans  to  fight  major  combat  operations,  which  is  a  3.0  MEB  force.®®  Due  to  the  lack  of 
amphibious  shipping,  the  Marine  Corps’  plan  for  providing  a  3.0  MEB  force  is  to 
augment  the  amphibious  2.0  MEB  forcible  entry  assault  echelon  force  with  a  1 .0  MEB 
assault  follow-on  echelon  force  which  will  fall  in  on  a  Maritime  Preposition  Force  (MPF) 
gear  set.^°°  However,  the  use  of  MPF  assets  requires  a  benign  environment  for 
employment.  This  plan  makes  the  assumption  that  port  facilities  and  airfields  will  be 
available  for  the  assault  follow-on  force  to  use.  Given  today’s  strategic  operating 
environment,  this  is  an  extremely  risky  assumption  to  make.  Increasing  the  number  of 
amphibious  ships  to  provide  a  3.0  MEB  forcible  entry  capability  would  not  only  meet  the 
requirements  of  combatant  commanders’  war  plans,  but  would  also  give  Naval  Forces 
the  ability  to  meet  other  needs  of  the  combatant  commanders  in  carrying  out  the 
national  strategy. 

Combatant  commanders  realize  the  enormous  utility  of  amphibious  forces.  Their 
cumulative  requests  for  persistent  forward  deployed  amphibious  forces  for  2010 
equates  to  four  MEUs  and  two  smaller,  task-organized  amphibious  SPMAGTFs.^®^ 
These  requests  double  the  amount  of  amphibious  forces  utilized  in  the  previous  year. 

In  addition  to  having  amphibious  forces  serve  as  the  theater  reserve,  combatant 
commanders  desire  to  incorporate  amphibious  forces  into  security  cooperation 
initiatives.  The  versatility  and  independent  nature  of  amphibious  forces  have  greatly 
aided  in  bringing  stability  to  volatile  regions  and  spreading  American  values  and  good 
will  to  troubled  areas  in  South  America,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Amphibious 
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forces  are  at  a  premium,  and  additional  amphibious  shipping  will  help  pave  the  way  for 
meeting  the  initiatives  and  operational  needs  of  combatant  commanders. 

Conclusion 

To  continue  to  expand  its  global  influence,  implement  its  National  Security 
Strategy,  and  combat  future  threats  in  a  world  that  is  evolving  and  constantly  changing, 
the  United  States  needs  to  capitalize  on  a  military  force  that  has  proven  itself  effective  in 
the  current  strategic  operating  environment  and  expound  upon  its  capabilities  to  meet 
the  uncertain  challenges  of  the  future.  The  Marine  Corps,  with  its  expeditionary  nature 
and  unique  forward  deployed  amphibious  capability,  has  proven  itself  extremely 
effective  as  the  Nation’s  strategic  force  in  readiness. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  M.  Gates  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  calls  for  a 
need  to  strike  the  right  balance  in  military  forces  to  be  able  to  combat  current  and  future 
threats  and  implement  the  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States. However, 
transforming  the  Army  into  a  light  expeditionary  force  isn’t  the  answer.  There  are  still 
adversarial  states  with  formidable  military  forces  that  require  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  strong  conventional  Army  that  can  defeat  enemies  in  major  land  conflicts  and 
win  the  Nation’s  wars.  Expanding  upon  the  Nation’s  amphibious  capabilities  and 
procuring  the  means  to  fully  implement  innovative  operational  concepts  that  exploit  the 
United  States’  command  of  the  seas  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  of  striking  the  right 
balance. 

The  Marine  Corps — America’s  shock  troops — coupled  with  the  Navy’s 
amphibious  ships  enables  the  United  States  to  rapidly  project  power  around  the  world, 
protect  its  global  vital  national  interests,  and  enhance  global  stability.  The  United  States 
Marine  Corps  is  the  ideal  military  force  for  a  globally  engaged  super  power. 
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